SPEECH  OP  MR.  WOODBRIDGE, 

hi  support  of  the  Bill  11  to  apply  certain  alternate  sections  of  the  Public 
Domain  towards  the  completion  of  works  of  Internal  Improvement  in 
the  t^t ate  of  Michigan ,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


This  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  at  an  early  day  it  had 
been  placed  among  its  u  special  orders.”  But  by  the  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  rules,  precedence  had  been  given  to  the  resolutions  concerning 
0 1  ego u.  Circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  disposed  of  without  further  delay;  and  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  be  discussed,  as  opportunity  might  permit,  during  the  short  period 
allotted  to  the  “  morning  business.”.  It  being  understood  that  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  pending  discussion  concerning*  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  Senate  were  pleased  so  to  order. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  W.  was  interrupted,  as  had  been  anticipated,  by 

the  recurrence  of  the  “special  orders,”  and  was  delivered  on  different 

mornings. 

© 

The  bill  being  read,  Mr.  TVoodbridge  said — 

Mr.  President  :  The  report  which  accompanies  this  bill,  contains  ant 
elaborated  exposition  of  reasons  urged  in  support  of  it.  I  had  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  indulged  the  hope  that  such  an  exposition  would  have  obviated 
the  necessity  of  further  explanation.  But  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
Senators  to  read  all  the  voluminous  reports  to  which  their  attention  is 
called.  I  am  admonished,  too,  by  Senators  of  more  experience  than  my- 
selfj  that  a  statement,  however  summary,  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 

d  SrS0U^t t0  be  sustained,  will  be  appropriate,  if  not  indispensable. 

Before  adverting  to  such  grounds,  I  desire,  very  respectfully,  to  call  it  to 
the  recollection  of  Senators,  that  this  bill  has,  at  three  several  sessions  of 
Congress,  received  the  sanction  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  to 
which  it  has  been  referred ;  that  it  has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  and  twice 
has  been  reported  upon  favorably  by  standing  committees  of  the  Housey 
but,  from  its  overburdened  calender,  never  was  reached  there  for  final 
action.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1842-3  that  it  was  first  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
Senator  from  the  Lake  country  upon  that  committee,  and  none  particu¬ 
larly  conversant,  with  the  wants  or  local  interests  of  that  region.  Its  chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  Smith)  was  from  the  interior  or  southern  part  of  Indiana ;  and 
ail  who  were  members  of  that  Congress  will  recollect  his  untiring  indus- 

acquaintance  with  your  land  system— -and  the  respect  and 
confidence  with  which  his  opinions,  relative  to  that  system,  were  always 
received  in  the  Senate.  By  that  committee  the  whole  subject  was  care¬ 
fully  and  severely  examined;  and  modifying  the  bill  into  the  shape  know 
bears,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  that  committee,  and  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  favor  of  the  Senate.  The  several  committees  of  the 
foenate  which  have  subsequently  acted  upon  the  same  subject,  and  the 
Towers,  printer,  Sixth  street,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  Avenue. 
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same  bill — though  consisting  of  different  members,  and  under  entirely” 
different  organizations — have  concurred  in  the  same  result,  and  with  like 
unanimity  have  recommended  the  bill  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  How  far  these  facts  may,  or  ought  to,  commend  it  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Senate  now,  gentlemen  of  more  experience  here  than 
I  possess,  will  judge. 

The  first  ground  upon  which  I  desire  to  rest  the  merits  of  this  bill,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  proposition  you  have  long  ago  sanctioned,  viz  :  that  the  im¬ 
provements  contemplated  by  it  react  upon  your  interests  in  the  adjacent 
domain;  and  impart,  to  that  which  is  left,  a  value  it  could  never  other¬ 
wise  attain.  This  is  but  the  application,  to  a  great  fund  of  revenue,  of  a 
most  plain  and  simple  principle  of  domestic  economy.  If  you  have  upon 
your  estate  a  piece  of  marshy  ground,  or  a  meadow  which  is  too  wet,  you 
open  ditches  through  it,  and  the  increased  value  of  your  crops  soon  com¬ 
pensates  yon  for  the  expense  of  draining  it.  Do  you  own  a  large  tract  of 
land,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  forest,  which  you  desire  to  sell — you  open 
avenues  to  it,  that  it  may  be  uncovered  to  view  ;  you  construct  roads 
through  if,  that  purchasers  may  see — that  its  surplus  products  may  not  be¬ 
come  useless  and  decay  in  their  granaries.  The  principle  is  as  familiar  to 
your  financiers  and  politicians  as  it  is  to  men  in  the  walks  of  private  life. 
When  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  some  forty  years  ago  or  more, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain  within  its 
limits  were  appropriated  to  the  opening  and  construction  of  roads  to  and 
through  it.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  greatly  dissatisfied  by  this  restriction  of  the 
appropriation,  and  warmly  solicited  that  at.  least  ten  per  cent,  should  be 
so  applied;  and  this,  not  because  he  loved  Ohio,  but  because,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  was  trustee  of  this  great  fund  ;  and  his  desire  and  duty 
was  to  render  it  as  productive  as  was  practicable.  He  very  well  knew 
that  nothing  could  so  much  enhance  its  value,  and  render  it  available  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  as  to  open  roads  and  canals  through  it.  His 
views  on  the  subject  are  fully  disclosed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  State  Papers.  Afterwards,  in  his  justly  celebrated 
report  on  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,  be  enforces  the  same  views,  and 
recommends  that  the  first  twenty  millions  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  be  applied  exclusively  to  such  purposes.  I  have  pleasure 
ill  referring  to  another  authority  in  corroboration  of  the  soundness  of  the 
proposition  I  advance.  I  allude  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  State  of 
Maine — a  State  whose  counsels  in  all  matters  of  revenue  and  true  econo¬ 
my  are  proverbially  guided  by  caution,  good  sense,  and  wisdom.  When 
that  State  came  into  the  Union,  the  wild  lands  within  it  accrued  to  her — 
not  to  you  of  the  National  Government, — and  she  made  early  provision 
for  their  sale  and  settlement.  She  placed  her  wild  lands  in  market  at 
thirty  cents  per  acre,  and  allowed  the  purchaser  to  pay  or  work  out  the 
half  of  that  price  in  const ructing  roads  through  the  township  in  which 
they  were.  This,  virtually,  gave  half  of  all  the  lands  sold  to  the  purpose 
of  constructing  roads.  But  she  was  also  aware  that  these  very  roads  and 
settlements  rendered  the  rest  of  those  lands  more  valuable !— and  upon 
that  assumption  she  further  provided  that  after  o  certain  number  of  settlers 
(I  believe  forty)  should  have  purchased  in  any  township,  the  residue  of 
her  public  domain  within  it  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  cents  per  acre.  If  this  had  been  a  mere  fiscal  operation,  she  could 
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not  have  adopted  a  policy  more  judicious ;  for  while  she  thus  accelerated 
her  sales,  and  was  conferring  a  public  benefit  upon  the  country,  she  was 
at  the  same  time  reaping  a  pecuniary  profit  more  than  equal  to  all  she 
gave !  That  public  works  of  the  description  contemplated  in  this  bill, 
tend  to  increase  the  value  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  through 
which  they  pass,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  ratio  of  that  increase,  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine.  The  lateral  extent,  too,  to  which 
these  beneficial  influences  may  reach,  must  depend  upon  many  circum¬ 
stances.  As  to  the  quantum  of  this  increase  of  value,  you  assumed  in  the 
case  of  Ohio,  as  long  ago  as  in  1827-8,  that  it  amounted  to  100  per  cent., 
if  the  land  lie  within  Jive  miles  of  the  line  of  communication  ;  and  you 
accordingly  raised  the  price  of  the  land  reserved,  as  is  provided  in  this 
bill,  to  double  its  previous  price  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  acre  of 
that  land  remains  undisposed  of.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  did  not  raise  the  minimum  price  of  the  land  reserved  ;  but 
seemed  rather  to  look,  as  your  sufficient  compensation,  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  lands  you  had  granted,  to  the  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  sales  of  the  vast  amount  which  still  remained  your  property  through¬ 
out  those  States.  The  value  of  your  land,  indeed,  when  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue  merely ,  must,  after  all,  be  deemed  to  consist  principally 
in  its  certain  and  easy  convertibility  into  money ,  rather  than  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  few  dollars,  more  or  less,  which  it  may  be  made  to  yield.  Nor 
are  the  influences  of  a  great  work,  like  those  contemplated  by  the  bill,  at 
all  limited  by  the  arbitrary  line  which  you  may  establish,  five  miles  distant 
on  each  side  of  the  great  lines  of  communication,  to  aid  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  the  bill  provides.  Leading  along  the  base  and  through  the 
very  heart  of  Michigan,  as  these  lines  do,  their  beneficial  influences  cannot 
fail  to  extend  far  and  wide  over  the  fertile  lands  which  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  that  peninsula.  Their  soil,  consists  in  general,  of  a 
deep  vegetable  deposit,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clay;  no  permanently  good 
roads  can  be  constructed  over  them,  except  at  a  ruinous  expense.  These 
lines  of  communication,  if  completed,  will  fully  overcome  those  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  open  avenues  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  scarcely  less  commodious  than  the  most  safely  navigated  rivers. 

My  purpose  thus  far  has  been  to  show,  that  the  appropriation  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  bill — while  it  would  confer  an  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
State — would  draw  after  it  no  pecuniary  loss  to  you. 

2. — But  are  you  to  consider  this  widely  extended  domain  of  yours,  solely 
with  reference  to  the  precise  amount  of  dollars  and  cents  it  may  yield  you  ? 
In  settling  a  question  like  that  before  you,  are  there  not  other  and  broader 
and  more  elevated  views  which  you  will  take  of  the  matter  ?  Sir,  no 
people  on  earth  were  ever  more  severely  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  in  the  time  that  intervened 
between  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion!  Men  of  less  energy  of  mind  and  less  stoutness  of  heart  than  those 
who  constituted  die  old  Continental  Congress ,  would  have  shrunk,  in  des¬ 
pair,  from  under  such  a  pressure !  They  did  no  such  thing  :  but  with 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  steadiness  of  eye,  they  pierced  through  the  gloom 
that  surrounded  them,  and  provided  calmly  for  the  destinies  of  that  people, 
who  at  some  future  time  should  inhabit  the  great  West!  A  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  they  doubtless  expected  to  derive  from  the  sales  of  their 
public  lands ;  but  this  was  but  a  secondary  consideration— with  all  their 
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pecuniary  perplexities,  they  nevertheless  looked  forward  to  higher  and 
nobler  objects.  The  men  of  that  old  Continental  Congress,  sir,  were  no 
small  men,  dealers  in  small  matters,  with  sordid  views.  They  were  no 
“  pedlers  of  wooden  nutmegs nor  were  they  of  that  class  of  philosophers 
who  would  put  your  whole  Public  Domain  in  into  an  u  exhausted  receiv¬ 
er,”  that  they  might  see  how  best  they  could  extract  from  it  the  greatest 
number  of  pennies!  Their  purpose  was  to  extend  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these 
Republics,  their  Laws  and  Constitutions  are  erected  ;  to  fix  and  establish 
those  principles,  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  ;  to  provide 
also,  for  the  establishment  of  States,”  &c.  and  “  for  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  the  Federal  Councils,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,” 
<fcc. — Ord.  of  1787.  Their  purpose  then  was  to  erect  and  foster  and  build 
up  Republican  States :  States,  which  in  the  fullness  of  time,  should  be 
equally  free,  equally  independent,  and  equally  prosperous  as  the  original 
States;  and  who,  when  admitted  as  coequal  members  of  the  Union,  should 
possess  all  the  same  attributes  of  power  and  of  sovereignty,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis ,  as  youy  sir,  of  the  Keystone  State,  possessed !  Such  were  the  pur¬ 
poses  they  avowed ;  and  with  that  avowal,  was  combined  their  own  guaran¬ 
ty,  that  the  blessings  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  should  be 
extended  throughout  those  broad  regions  ! 

It  will  not  avail  to  say,  that  to  such  considerations  you  need  no  longer 
pay  regard  !  I  say  it  with  all  deference,  sir,  but  you  must  pay  regard  to 
them;  for  such  was  the  compact  you  entered  into,  with  all  who  should  go 
and  buy  lands,  and  settle  there.  It  was  for  such  purposes  that  Virginia 
executed  her  deed  of  cession  to  you.  To  build  up  those  new  States,  and  to 
lay  broad  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity,  was  the  noble  purpose  of  the 
cession — the  munificent  intention  of  the  Congress  of  1787.  What  is  a 
State,  but  its  roads  and  canals,  its  public  works,  and  all  its  institutions,  as 
well  as  its  people  ?  And  how  better  can  they  be  fostered  and  built  up  and 
rendered  prosperous,  than  by  works  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
bill  before  you  %  But  without  refining  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  1  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  gentlemen  will  desire  so  to  exercise  the  high  functions 
bestowed  upon  them  here,  in  respect  to  this  public  domain,  as  will  best  ad¬ 
vance  purposes  so  beneficent,  sanctioned  as  those  purposes  are  by  (he  deed  of 
cession  of  Virginia,  and  in  conformity  as  they  are,  both  with  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  with  the  great  objects  set  out  in  the  preamble  of  your  own 
Constitution  !  To  conciliate  again  then,  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate 
on  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  further  is  requisite,  than  that  by 
consulting  the  maps,  and  looking  at  the  great  geographical  and  commer¬ 
cial  points,  with  which  the  great  works  provided  for  in  the  bill  connect 
themselves,  you  should  feel  persuaded  that  their  importance  is  not  over  es¬ 
timated  in  the  report  which  accompanies  the  bill,  and  that  if  completed,  their 
direct  and  certain  tendency  will  be  to  advance  and  secure  those  purposes  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

3. — But  there  are  other  considerations,  quite  distinct  from  such  as  have 
been  suggested,  entirely  of  a  national  character,  and  which  go  strongly  to 
recommend  this  bill.  The  navigation  of  the  Straits  that  connect  Lake  Erie 
with  Lake  Huron,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  free  from  very  serious  impedi¬ 
ments.  The  voyage  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  round  the  north¬ 
ern  point  of  the  peninsula  at  Michilimackinac,  and  down  Lake  Michigan* 
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is  sometimes  greatly  protracted,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  by  imminent 
danger.  And  it  is  material  to  remark,  that  during  the  winter,  and  for  an 
average  period  of  more  than  five  months  in  every  year,  that  navigation  i3 
entirely  closed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  importance  then  of  an  over¬ 
land  conveyance  across  the  peninsula  by  steam,  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
The  “  Central  Railroad,”  as  it  is  called,  extending  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph, 
which  is  near  the  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  if  completed,  will  obviate 
all  these  evils,  and  furnish  the  means  of  conveyance  so  much  desired.  Nor 
will  it  escape  notice  either,  that  this  Central  Railroad  will  not  only  furnish 
an  avenue  to  the  immense  domain  you  hold  in  Wisconsin  and  beyond,  but 
will  necessarily  constitute  the  main  line  of  communication  through  which 
the  already  vast  and  most  rapidly  increasing  commerce  between  the  bound¬ 
less  regions  of  the  northwest,  and  the  Atlantic  cities  and  States  must  pass. 
It  constitutes  indeed  but  a  link  in  that  long  chain  of  communication  by 
steam,  passing  through  a  multitude  of  States,  and  which  extends  from  New 
York  and  Boston,  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  Chicago,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  tfie  Lower  Mississippi.  Thus  constituting  a  medium  through 
which  the  commerce  between  so  many  States  must  pass,  it  will  stimulate 
the  energies  and  enterprise  of  the  country,  and  increase  that  commerce  to 
an  incalculable  amount.  Few  persons,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  be 
found  to  doubt,  but  that  the  commerce  between  the  States,  is  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Government.  Since  the 
first  institution  of  that  Government,  the  coasting  trade ,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  commerce  between  the  States,  has  enjoyed  your  ample  pro¬ 
tection.  The  statute  books  of  every  session  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  the 
present  period,  bear  ample  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  And 
it  is  not  perceived  why  the  same  principle  may  not  be  properly  applied  to 
cases  like  this  before  the  Senate. 

4. — But  passing  from  this  particular  topic,  which  some  gentlemen  may 
consider  debatable  ground,  to  one  about  which  there  is  probably  less  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  I  ask  leave  to  say  that  the  measures  proposed  by  the  bill, 
especially  that  of  completing  the  Central  Railway  to  Lake  Michigan,  would 
seem  eminently  called  for,  by  a  proper  regard  to  the  military  defences  of 
the  country.  On  a  former  occasion,  gentlemen  have  said  that  the  defences 
along  your  Atlantic  frontiers  are  not  in  that  condition  which  ordinary  pru¬ 
dence  or  sagacity,  though  it  were  a  time  of  profound  peace,  ought  to  desire. 
This  probably  is  so,  sir.  I  do  not  gainsay  it.  But  I  venture,  nevertheless, 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of  your  prolonged  frontier  so  naked  of  defence, 
so  hopelessly  exposed  to  terrible  destruction,  if  war  should  suddenly  break 
out,  as  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  Straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  find 
their  outlet,  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  Straits  I  have  named.  These 
Straits  are  about  one  hundred  miles  long;  and  through  them,  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Upper  Lakes  must  pass  and  repass.  You  are  also  aware,  sir, 
that  at  the  junction  of  these  Straits  with  Lake  Erie,  and  for  some  mile3 
above,  the  only  practicable  ship  channel  which  theie  is,  approaches  very 
near  the  British  shore,  and  passes  between  that  shore  and  the  British  Island 
of  Bois-blanc.  On  this  small  island  there  are  military  works.  Opposite  to 
it  is  the  British  town  of  Amherstburg,  where  Fort  Malden  is.  Between  the 
two  shores  the  distance  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  not  more,  certainly,  than 
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one  quarter  of  a  mile.  And  precisely  here,  up  and  down  this  channel,  every 
large  steamer,  every  sail  vessel,  bound  to  or  from  the  Upper  Lakes,  must  pass , 
or  relinquish  its  voyage  !  And  thus,  all  your  vast  commerce  there,  to  the 
amount  of  unknown  millions  of  dollars,  is  subject  to  the  humiliating  neces¬ 
sity  of  passing  under  the  very  guns  of  British  batteries!  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  sir,  that  until  you  open  a  channel  along  the  western  shore,  Fort  Mal¬ 
den  does  and  will,  at  this  point,  fully  and  entirely  command  the  navigation 
of  the  Straits  ! 

At  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  being  the  upper  extremity  of  these  Straits, 
you  have  a  stockade  establishment  called  u  Fort  Gratiot.”  This  work  was 
constructed  towards  the  close  of  the  last  war.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
great  dilapidation,  and  never  did  constitute  a  defence,  except  against  Indians 
and  musketry.  The  position  might  fully  command  the  navigatiou  there. 
But  immediately  below,  over  the  ©pposite  shore,  is  the  British  village, 
called  Port  Sarnia.  Here,  rumor  says,  military  works  are  about  to 
be  constructed  ;  and  here  terminates  one  of  those  military  plank  roads, 
the  location  and  construction  of  which,  throughout  the  upper  pro¬ 
vince,  have,  during  several  years,  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Canadian  authorities.  It  leads  about  sixty  miles,  to  the  interior 
town  of  London,  which  is  on  the  direct  and  short  route  to  the  head  of 
Ontario ;  and  which,  since  their  border  troubles,  has  constituted  the 
great  military  depot  for  the  province,  and  the  point  of  concentration 
for  the  military  forces  of  the  Government.  From  this  point  those  admira¬ 
ble  plank  roads  diverge,  and  are  extended  to  all  the  important  and  ex¬ 
posed  points  of  your  frontier.  One  of  them  leads  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie — 
one  connects  directly  with  Fort  Malden — one  of  them  terminates  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit — one,  as  I  have  said,  at  Port  Sarnia — and 
one  at  the  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Goderich,  which  is  about  70 
miles  up  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron.  And  down  either  of  them,  any 
amount  of  military  force  might  be  thrown  upon  your  frontier,  almost  with 
the  velocity  of  steam.  In  addition  to  this,  and  quite  in  the  interior,  there 
is  another  line  of  communication,  from  Montreal,  up  the  Ottawa,  to  Lake 
Simcoe,  and  thence  to  that  deep  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  called  Lake  Peneien- 
guishene — aline  of  communication  known  to,  and  practiced  by  the  great 
Fur  Company  traders,  for  neaily  two  centuries,  and  of  which  the  enemy 
made  most  signal  and  fatal  use  during  the  last  war.  It  was  through  that 
avenue  that  forces  came  to  Lake  Huron,  and  by  a  sudden  coup  de  main y. 
surprised  and  took  your  fort  at  Michilimackinac.  Improved,  as  this  line  of 
communication  is,  by  the  labor  and  expenditures  which  have  been  applied 
to  it  during  these  last  few  years,  it  can  now  be  made  available  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  naval  and  military  stores  to  any  amount.  Imagine  then,  sir, 
if  war  should  suddenly  burst  upon  us,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
numerous  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  which  now  adorn  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  all  around. 

You  have  no  vessel  of  force  in  those  upper  seas,  and  you  have  no  facili¬ 
ty  for  building  any  there.  You  have  no  navy  yard,  and  no  naval  de¬ 
pot  in  those  regions;  and  it  would  seem,  sir,  that  you  are  not  likely  very 
soon  to  have  any  !  It  is  no  longer  ago  than  within  a  few  days,  that  your 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  answer  to  your  resolution  requiring  him  to  re¬ 
port  to  you  such  information  as  might  remain  in  his  Department,  concern¬ 
ing  the  fitness  of  Grand  River,  or  any  other  place  round  the  coast  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  a  Naval  Depot,  very  dryly  remarks  to  you,  that  he  has  no  infer- 
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mation  on  the  subject ;  and  that  he  cannot  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  depot  there,  because,  by  an  existing  treaty  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain,  each  Government  is  limited  to  two  vessels  of  force  in  all 
those  seas  ;  and  therefore ,  a  naval  depot  there  is  not  wanted  !  Is  the  far- 
seeing  Secretary  ignorant  af  the  facilities  which  the  British  establishment 
at  Penetenguishene  presents  for  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessels  of  war  ? 
and  that  they  already  have  two  war  steamers  there?  Is  he  ignorant  that 
at  Kingston,  on  another  Lake,  that  Government  possesses  a  navy  yard 
not  surpassed  perhaps  by  any  on  the  Continent,  in  any  of  those  essential 
particulars,  which  in  time  of  war  give  importance  to  such  establishments? 
Sir,  I  would  commend  the  extraordinary  prescience  and  wisdom  of  the  pro¬ 
found  reflections  of  your  Secretary  on  this  subject,  to  the  researches  and 
admiration  of  those  more  philosophic  than  I  am  !  You  have  no  naval  force 
there  then,  and  no  facilities  for  building  or  equipping  any.  The  commer¬ 
cial  marine,  whose  sails  whiten  those  inland  seas,  is  owned  principally  at 
Detroit,  or  below,  and  will  hardly  avail  you;  and  the  more  especially,  as  the 
first  consequence  of  a  war  will  be  hermetically  to  seal  the  narrow  straits  of 
Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  against  all  navigation.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  sir,  1 
trust  we  will  have  no  war  for  many  years.  But  if  it  should  come,  on  what 
would  you  rely,  if  St.  Joseph,  or  Michigan  City,  or  Chicago,  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  such  a  force,  naval  and  military,  as  might  easily  be  concentrated  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron?  On  the  hardy  courage,  you  will  say,  of  the  gath¬ 
ered  citizens  of  the  neighboring  counties.  But  how  and  when  would  they 
reach  the  point  attacked  ? 

There  are  perhaps  some  60,000  as  brave  men  in  Michigan,  as  will  be 
found  elsewhere ;  but  of  what  avail  would  they  be  to  resist  any  sudden 
attack  upon  the  western,  or  any  other  remote  point  on  the  frontier  of  that 
State?  Seperated  by  large  tracts  of  your  public  domain,  and  with  im¬ 
practicable  roads  between,  how  utterly  unable  would  they  be  to  repel  a 
sudden  inroad  by  a  powerful  enemy  !  For  the  want  of  a  road  across  the 
Black  Swamp,  connecting  Detroit  with  the  interior  of  Ohio,  you  lost  an  en¬ 
tire  province  during  the  last  war,  by  the  conquest  of  the  enemy  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  the  disgrace  of  a  capitulation,  the  immense  destruction  of  private 
property,  and  the  multitudes  of  lives  sacrificed,  it  cost  you,  accord¬ 
ing  to  computations  I  have  seen,  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  money 
to  regain  it !  The  lessons  of  so  hitter  experience  ought  not  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  sir,  the  secret  of  success  in  modern  warfare  con¬ 
sists  in  the  certainty  and  the  rapidity  with  which  military  movements  may 
be  made,  and  large  military  forces  and  stores  may  be  concentrated  at  par¬ 
ticular  and  appropriate  points,  either  for  offence  or  defence.  You  cannot 
convert  every  town  upon  the  border  into  a  garrison  town  ;  and  as  you  can¬ 
not,  the  best  possible  defence  which  you  can  devise,  in  addition  to  such  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  build  along  that  exposed  frontier,  is  to  furnish  every 
aid,  every  reasonable  facility  in  your  power,  for  the  construction  of  such 
works  as  this  bill  provides  for.  If  this  central  railway  were  finished,  fifty 
thousand  men  could  be  transported  across  the  peninsula  to  the  southern 
share  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  very  few  hours.  If  the  canal  were  finished 
to  Grand  River,  (at  the  mouth  of  which,  if  the  bar  of  sand  at  its  entrance 
were  removed,  the  largest  fleet  might  ride  in  safety,)  heavy  ordnance,  and 
all  the  most,  bulky  articles  of  supplies  and  of  naval  construction  might  be 
conveyed  rapidly,  safely  and  cheaply.  Look,  sir,  at  the  topography  of  the 
country,  see  the  connection  of  those  lines  of  interior  communication  with 
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the  Atlantic  States,  and  with  the  power  and  resources  of  the  great  States  of 
Ohio  and  of  Indiana,  and  I  think  you  will  not  doubt  but  that  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  part  of  that  “general  defence”  which  this  General  Government  is 
bound  to  provide  for,  they  will  prove  more  efficacious  along  that  frontier, 
than  “  an  army  with  banners.” 

(The  debate  having  been  interrupted,  and  the  matter  being  again  taken 
up  for  consideration  on  Thursday,  March  5,  among  the  morning  business, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  resumed  his  argument;  and,  after  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  grounds  previously  taken  by  him,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  follows,  viz  :) 

5. — When  this  discussion  was  broken  off  by  the  necessity  which  ex¬ 
isted  that  the  Senate  should  pass  to  the  “  special  orders,”  I  was  about  to 
present  to  you,  sir,  another  and  the  last  distinct  proposition  I  had  intended 
to  submit.  That  proposition  is,  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
pact,  entered  into  between  this  Government  and  that  of  the  State,  with  the 
view  to  her  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Union — looking  at  her  condition 
then,  and  afterwards — seeing  the  character  and  the  value  of  that  which ,  at 
your  instance ,  she  gave  up — and  how  far  that  which  she  received  from 
you  in  return,  fell  short  of  a  fair  equivalent — that  State  has  an  equitable 
and  a  just  claim  for  all  this  bill  purports  to  grant,  and  more. 

I  had  stated  to  you,  that  after  much  importunity  and  long  waiting,  you 
had  finally  admitted  her  in  January,  1837.  That  by  a  census  taken  the 
very  spring  of  her  admission,  it  appeared  that  her  population  exceeded 
175,000,  and  that  a  current  of  emigration  was  then  setting  into  the  State 
at  the  rate  of  some  20,000  per  annum.  I  had  stated  to  you  that  some 
three  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  deposites  had  then  recently,  before, 
been  sent  to  moneyed  institutions  in  the  State,  with  directions  to  loan  it 
freely,  that  it  might  supply  the  wants  of  industry,  and  stimulate  the  en¬ 
terprising  commerce  of  the  country.  That  multitudes  of  ephemeral  and 
short-lived  banks  had  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  inundating  the  country 
with  their  paper.  I  stated  that  the  new  Stale  had  received  her  distributive 
share  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  nation — that  she  “  had  money  in  both 
pockets” — that  all  her  coffers  were  full — that  every  body  was  rich — and 
that  plethora  was  the  disease  of  the  times  !  I  made  allusion  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  her  sister  States ;  and  especially  to  the  canals  and  railroads 
which,  with  so  great  aid  from  you,  were  completed,  or  in  rapid  progress  of 
completion,  all  about  us.  The  manacles  of  colonial  independence  had 
been  knocked  off;  and  suddenly  invested  with  an  amplitude  of  power,  to 
which  she  was  not  accustomed — and  made  giddy  by  the  prospects  all  about 
— the  future  destinies  of  the  young  State,  seemed  as  if  in  the  palm  of  her 
own  hand!  Everything  combined  to  allure  her  from  the  paths  of  pru¬ 
dence.  Prosperity,  sir,  never  thinks  of  reverses  ;  neither  did  we!  To  de¬ 
velop,  rapidly,  all  the  latent  beauties,  and  wealth,  and  resources  of  the 
country,  had  become  a  passion.  Roads  were  undertaken  in  all  directions 
— school  houses  and  churches,  and  temples  of  justice,  and  villages  and 
towns,  were  every  where  commenced  ;  and  taxes  were  levied,  without 
measure  and  without  stint !  Corps  of  scientific  men  were  organized  to 
explore  the  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of  the  country.  A  magnificent 
plan  of  canals  and  railroads,  all  over  the  peninsula,  was  devised.  A  plan 
worthy,  perhaps,  of  the  Empire  State;  but  far,  very  far,  beyond  any 
means  rve  could  control  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  it.  And  to  meet  the 
exigency,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  we  authorized  the  loan  of  five  millions  of 
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dollars  !  But  in  a  little  more  than  one  short  year  all  these  bright  dreams 
began  to  pass  away  !  Our  money  on  hand  had  gone.  The  instalments  due 
on  our  loan  were  no  longer  paid  with  punctuality,  or,  if  paid,  were  paid  in 
depreciated  and  depreciating  paper.  Contracts  to  a  large  amount  had  been 
entered  into  in  the  the  prosecution  of  our  public  works.  Those  public 
works,  as  yet,  furnished  no  revenue.  We  had  no  State  fund.  Our  only 
reliance  was  upon  our  system  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  that  had  already 
come  to  be  most  onerously  felt.  In  these  circumstances  of  embarrassment 
and  gloom,  “  we  sat  down  to  reason  together”  touching  the  condition  of 
our  affairs ;  and  in  such  an  exigency,  we  were  very  naturally  and  very 
properly  led  to  review  our  relations  with  you  ;  and  thus  they  appeared  to 
us.  When  we  bought  your  lands,  and  moved  out  to  Michigan  to  settle 
upon  and  cultivate  them,  we  felt  assured,  by  your  promises  to  us,  that  in 
the  fullness  of  time  we  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  “  upon  an  equal 
footing,  in  all  respects  whatsoever ,  with  the  original  States .”  We  looked 
at  that  deed  of  cession  under  which  you  claimed ,  and  from  which  you  de¬ 
duced,  your  title,  and  found  there  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
with  a  beneficence  and  wisdom  infinitely  to  her  honor,  had  secured  to  us 
this  high  privilege,  by  making  it  a  fundamental  condition  of  her  cession; 
.and  we  were  lawyers  enough  to  know,  or  at  least,  to  presume ,  that  as  you 
had  consented  to  take  under  her  grant,  you  must  hold  subject  to  that  con¬ 
dition.  But  we  also  knew  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  being  adopted,  it 
controlled  all  other  laws  and  contracts,  so  far,  at  least,  as  either  to  render 
void  all  such  as  conflicted  with  that  Constitution,  or  else  so  to  restrict  or 
enlarge  their  terms,  by  construction,  as  that  they  should  be  conformable  to 
and  consistent  with  such,  the  paramount  law.  We  knew,  too,  that  you 
had  uniformly  holden  that  the  provisions  of  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article 
of  the  Constitution  implied  a  full  recognition  of  your  right  to  hold  the 
proprietary  interest  in  all  the  public  domain  within  any  new  State,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  admission  of  such  new  State  into  the  Union.  And  our 
people  felt  no  disposition  to  disturb  that  construction — nor  to  bring  it  into 
doubt ;  on  the  contrary,  the  convention  which  formed  the  State  constitution 
expressly  conferred  upon  the  State  Legislature  power  to  enter  into  any 
compact  with  you,  by  which  the  State  should  utterly  and  forever  give  up 
all  tight,  or  pretence  of  right,  to  interfere  with,  or  disturb,  any  and  every 
disposition  you  might  choose  to  make  of  it.  But  further,  that  convention 
did  not  go.  It  entered  into  no  stipulation  for  the  surrender  of  that  vital 
incident  of  sovereignty — the  power  of  taxation ;  the  power  of  coercing  a 
fair  and  just  contribution  towards  the  support  of  government — towards  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  ;  and,  especially,  towards  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  canals  through  every  part  of  it;  a  power  which,  to 
that  extent,  every  consideration  of  natural  justice  seemed  to  demand.  But 
you,  sir,  deemed  it  expedient — and  perhaps  you  were  right — to  put  this 
matter  upon  a  more  certain  basis.  You  required,  peremptorily,  that  the 
right  of  taxation,  for  every  purpose — so  far  as  regarded  your  lands — should 
be  relinquished  utterly .  Your  purpose  was  to  make  such  relinquishment 
a  condition  of  our  admission.  But  you  provided  that  “  the  subject  of  the 
“public  lands,  and  the  interests  which  may  be  given  to  the  said  Stale 
“  therein,  shall  be  regulated  by  future  action,  between  Congress  on  the 
“  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  State,  or  the  authorities  thereof.” 
— (L.  L.  542.  U.  S.  L.  vol.  9,  3TS,  June  15,  1836.)  And  on  the  23d 
June,  1836,  you  made  a  formal  offer  of  propositions  to  Michigan,  for  her 
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acceptance  or  rejection  ;  and  if  she  should  accept  them,  you  required  such 
acceptance  to  be  manifested  by  an  ordinance,  irrepealable,  except  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent. — (L.  L.  546  U.  S.  L.  vol.  9,  395.)  You  thus  placed  the 
whole  matter  upon  the  footing  of  a  contract ,  for  adequate  consideration ~ 
You  invited  us  to  throw  ourselves  upon  your  sense  of  fair  and  liberal  jus¬ 
tice.  We  did  so.  Our  Legislature  passed  the  ordinance  you  required. 
They  stipulated,  in  the  terms  you  prescribed,  not  only  that  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  should  never  interfere  with  your  “  primary  disposal  ”  of  all  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  vacant  and  waste  lands  within  the  State,  but  they 
purported  aiso  to  relinquish  forever  the  right,  for  any  and  all  puposes  what¬ 
ever,  to  levy  any  tax  upon  them. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  seek  to  disturb  the  validity  of  this  compact — this  sur¬ 
render  of  a  great  sovereign  right — made  for  your  pecuniaty  advantage — 
this  bargain ,  which  you  yourselves  have  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  re¬ 
lease  for  adequate  consideration.  But  I  desire  rather  to  affirm  princi¬ 
ple  of  that  compact,  by  imparting  to  it  that  in  which  it  is  most  deficient — 
that  most  essential  quality  in  all  contracts,  adequacy  of  consideration — no, 
not  adequacy  of  consideration,  but  something  approaching  to  it.  Now, 
sir,  what  have  you  granted  to  Michigan  as  a  compensation  for  that  which, 
at  your  instance,  she  surrendered? 

First,  there  are  5  sections  of  land  for  public  buildings  -  3,200  acres. 

“  72  sections  for  salt  spring  land  -  -  -  -  46,080  “ 

49,280  “ 

You  also  grant  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  such  of  your  public 
lands  within  the  Slate  as  you  can ,  or  may  please,  to  sell.  By  the  “  Distri¬ 
bution  act,”  she  gets  also,  in  common  with  the  other  new  States,  what  that 
act  distributes  ;  and  that  is  all.  The  honor  of  being  constituted  trustee 
of  lands,  reserved  for  purposes  of  education,  I  hold  to  be  nothing.  Such 
reservation  and  application  you  stipulated  for,  with  every  purchaser  who 
ever  bought  of  you  within  the  State  ;  you  entered  into  a  covenant  to  stand 
seized  of  those  reserves — for  the  uses  designated — with  every  purchaser 
who  ever  bought  of  you  an  eighty  acre  lot  in  Michigan.  That  stipulation 
and  covenant  constituted  a  part  of  every  contract  of  sale  you  ever  consum¬ 
mated  there. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  all  the  State  has  received,  compared  with  what,  to  the 
State,  would  have  been  the  product  of  a  fair  and  equal  system  of  taxation? 
What  is  all  this  compared  even  with  the  increased  value  we  have  given  to 
your  domain,  by  the  construction  by  ns  of  roads  and  other  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  and  through  your  lands?  Sir,  there  is  no  adequacy  of  consi¬ 
deration  in  it ;  none,  sir  !  I  ask  that  gentlemen  may  look,  for  a  moment,, 
at  the  condition  in  which  we  were.  Our  175,000  inhabitants  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  our  peninsula.  You  at  that  time 
owned  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the  real  estate  within  our  limits. 
Between  one  farm  and  another,  one  village,  one  town,  one  city  and  another,, 
there  intervened  large  tracts,  or  small  ones,  of  your  wild,  uncultivated  land, 
it  was  useless,  much  worse  than  useless  to  us  ;  for  it  broke  the  continuity 
of  our  settlements,  and  we  could  have  no  intercourse,  no  social,  commer¬ 
cial,  nor  political  intercourse  with  one  another;  or  else  we  must  under¬ 
take  the  Herculean  job  of  making  roads  to  and  through  your  lands,  and' 
without  any  contribution  from  you  !  We  chose  the  latter  alternative;  or, 
rather,  that  alternative  forced  itself  upon  us.  And  we  were,  consequently, 
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borne  down  by  an  amount  of  self-inflicted  taxation,  that  is  far,  I  think,  be¬ 
yond  precedent  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  !  But  I  do  not  desire  to 
dwell  upon  such  a  picture.  I  will  then  briefly  remark,  that  official  evi¬ 
dence  exists  to  show  that  in  one  county — the  largest  county  in  the  State 
(i.  e.  the  county  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  had  become  indi- 
dividual  property) — our  tax  for  a  single  year,  and  for  the  purposes  of  roads 
alo?ie,  exceeded  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  every  eighty 
acre  lot  within  it.  Theie  is  official  evidence  here  to  show,  that  after  that 
pecuniary  pressure  which  had  scattered  so  many  victims  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  had  been  felt  by  us,  and  when,  consequently,  every  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  our  expenditures,  and  to  nurse  all  our  pecuniary  means,  the  ave¬ 
rage  annual  tax  over  the  whole  State ,  of  every  uncultivated  eighty  acre 
lot  (which  by  purchase  from  you  had  become  individual  property)  was 
S3  22  cents  per-lot — equal  to  3  Per  cent,  upon  (he  cost  paid  to  you  for  it. 
— (See  Auditor  GeneraPs  letter  appended  hereto.)  And  I  pray  gentle¬ 
men  to  consider  that  if  this  rate  of  taxation  had  been  applied  to  all  lands 
alike  throughout  the  State,  your  portion  of  that  tax  would  have  amounted 
to  $1,200,000  per  annum ,  and  more — as  may  be  at  once  and  arithmetically 
demonstrated  !  Sir,  it  may  appear  to  you  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
that  our  taxes  were  so  high.  The  necessity  that  required  it  is  soon  ex¬ 
plained.  The  country  was  entirely  new  ;  there  were  no  public  works 
there  ;  roads,  public  buildings,  every  thing  necessary  for  the  public  con¬ 
venience,  were  all  yet  to  be  begun ,  as  well  as  finished.  The  government 
was  to  be  susiained  ;  and  the  accumulating  interest  upon  our  State  debt 
wras  to  be  provided  for.  We  bad  no  source  of  revenue  but  a  direct  tax  ; 
and  three-fourths  of  the  real  estate  and  more  was  beyond  the  reach  of  taxa¬ 
tion — for  it  was  yours ! 

Sir,  such  was  the  disproportion  between  what  we  surrendered,  upon 
your  requisition,  and  what  we  received  from  you  in  return.  And  such 
was  our  condition,  and  the  condition  to  which  we  saw  ourselves  approach¬ 
ing,  within  one  short  year  after  we  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the 
review  which  we  then  took  of  our  affairs,  but  one  bright  spot  appeared 
through  the  universal  gloom.  That  we  saw  in  our  relations  with  you.  We 
knew  it  to  be  for  your  pecuniary  interest,  that  you  should  apply  portions 
of  your  public  domain  to  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads  and  opening 
canals  to  and  through  it.  We  thought  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  that 
general  defence  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Government,  in 
its  discretion,  to  provide  for,  We  thought,  it  due,  in  common  justice,  that 
you  should  defray  some  small  portion  of  the  expense  of  those  public  roads 
and  other  public  works,  without  which  your  own  property  there  would 
have  been  worth  to  you  so  very  little.  And,  especially,  we  saw  the  great 
disproportion,  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  consideration,  in  what  little  we 
had  received  from  you,  for  what  had  been  withholden  from  us.  And  we 
sent  on  to  you  an  exposition  of  our  views,  in  this  regard,  in  1S3S,  and 
respectfully  asked  of  you,  that  you  should  extend  to  us  the  same  policy 
you  had  extended  to  other  of  the  new  States.  That  exposition  is  to  be 
found  among  your  archives.  It  is  too  long  to  read  here.# 


♦It  was  intended  by  Mr.  W.  to  have  read  some  portion  of  the  Legislative  exposi¬ 
tion  alluded  to  above ;  hut  being  restricted  in  time,  and  the  document  not  being  imme¬ 
diately  at  hand,  it  was  omitted.  Some  of  the  concluding  sentences  of  it  being  consid¬ 
ered  appropriate,  are  here  inserted;  the  whole  may  be  found  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  364. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  to  you,  sir,  something  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  surround  us— something  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people — 
something  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  incurred.  And  abating  something  for 
the  indiscretion  of  youth  and  inexperience,  in  the  commencement  of  our 
career,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  condition,  in  these  respects,  is 
attributable  emphatically  to  the  fact,  that  some  three-fourths  or  more  of  all 
the  real  property  within  the  State  has  been,  by  your  legislation  and  our 
concession,  withdrawn  from  all  fair  and  proportionate  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
I  have' shown  to  you  also,  very  conclusively,  I  think,  that  what  you  have 
accorded  to  Michigan,  in  consideration  of  that  right  which  is  withholden 
from  her,  falls  immeasurably  short  of  a  just  equivalent.  I  am  not  now 
going  to  bring  into  question  your  power  of  depriving  us  of  so  vital  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty  as  the  power,  for  such  purposes,  of  taxation.  Nor  am 
1  about  to  question  the  competency  of  a  State  of  this  Union  to  surrender, 
at  your  instance,  any  of  its  elements  of  power,  the  surrender  of  which  is 
not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  itself.  But* *  this  I  say,  that 
it  can  neither  be  right  in  itself,  nor  can  it  be  in  accordance  with  your 


2d  Sess.  25th  Congress.  After  dwelling  somewhat  in  detail  upon  the  relations  of  the 
State  with  the  General  Government,  the  Legislature  proceeds  to  say  :  “  Placed,  nolens 
volens ,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  in  the  condition  of  joint  tenant  with  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government,  holding  in  unequal  shares,  all  the  landed  interests  of  the  peninsula 
the  people  of  Michigan,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  that  legislation,  can  demand, 
as  a  strictly  legal  right,  no  proportionate  contribution  for  any  disbursement  it  may 
make  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  or  increase  the  productiveness  of  tjie  whole;  nor 
auy  adequate  compensation  for  the  deprivation  of  that  right.  And  now,  without  any 
fixed  public  revenue,  and  without  any  resources  but  such  as  they  may  seek  for  in  their 
own  intelligence  and  industry,  and  in  that  salient  vigor  of  character  which  they  hope 
they  may  justly  claim,  the  people  of  Michigan  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  they  will  succumb  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  them,  and  shrink  from 
the  boldness  of  the  effort ;  or  taking  counsel  from  their  own  energy  and  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  emulous  of  the  high  character  of  their  sister  States,  adopt  a  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which,  however  obviously  indicated  by  the  peculiar  necessities  of  their 
condition,  cannot  but  seem  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  presently  available  means  ! 
Such  a  system  is  adopted.  Great  disbursements  have  already  been  made  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  extensive  contracts  entered  into  for  its  prosecution.  With  so  few  resources, 
with  such  paucity  of  means,  was  it  prudent  and  wise  to  adopt  it?  But  the  people  of 
Michigan  trusted  much — they  have  always  trusted,  in  the  elevated  liberality,  in  the 
wise  and  equal  justice  of  the  National  Councils.  They  have  looked  to  the  immense 
disbursements  which  have  been  made  by  the  nation  upon  the  Cumberland  road. 
What  more  striking  evidence  of  its  far  reaching  policy?  what  more  lasting  testimonial 
of  magnificent  liberality  towards  those  of  the  new  States  which  are  benefitted  by  it  than 
that  grand  and  enduring  work  exhibits  ?  And  will  that  Government  be  less  indulgent, 
less  liberal,  less  just,  to  a  young  and  feeble  State,  struggling  yet  with  the  difficulties 
and  deep  embarrassments  which  attended  her  admission  into  the  Union  ?”  *  *  * 

Will  that  Government  be  less  conscious  of  the  justice,  less  favorable  to  the  success 
of  the  claim  of  Michigan  for  further  aid,  than  it  lias  been  to  other  new  States?”  * 

*  *  *  “Surely  it  has  not  become  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  ex¬ 

tend  to  the  rich  and  powerful  State  of  the  West,  benefits  that  are  to  be  denied  to  her 
feeble  and  border  sister. 

“Since  the  new  States  may  not  come  into  the  blessings  of  the  Union  with  all  the 
same  rights  over  the  public  domain,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  in  all  respects  whatso¬ 
ever  with  the  original  States,’  surely  that  nation  will  not  forget  that  among  those  new 
States,  equality  is  justice;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  much,  very  much 
concerns  its  own  honor,  to  furnish,  by  permanent  and  appropriate  public  works,  to  this 
remote  and  frontier  portion  of  this  great  nation,  an  adequate  and  sufficient  military  de¬ 
fence.  Upon  a  review  then  of  this  whole  matter,”  &c. 
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just  wishes,  (hat  a  State  of  this  Union  should  surrender — even  for  youi 
pecuniary  advantage — a  right  so  necessary  to  its  very  existence,  without 
something  like  an  equivalent ,  something  received  by  way  of  commutation* 
which  may  indemnify  it,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  right  given  up,  or  pro¬ 
hibited  ! 

Does  it  not  accord,  then,  with  the  spirit  of  the  compact  which,  upon 
your  invitation,  we  entered  into  ;  is  it  not  due  alike  to  our  condition,  and. 
to  your  own  sense  of  justice  and  honor,  that  you  should  accord  to  us  all 
which  this  bill  provides  for  ? 

There  is  one  other  topic,  sir,  which,  although  it  may  seem  to  have 
but  little  direct  bearing  upon  the  matter  before  you,  I  feel  myself  never¬ 
theless  constrained  to  press,  for  a  few  moments,  upon  the  attention  of  the- 
Senate-  I  allude,  sir,  to  that  State  debt  which  weighs,  like  a  mill-stone,, 
so  heavily  upon  us. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  its  Legislature  passed  an  act,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  author¬ 
izing  the  government  of  the  State  to  procure  the  loan  of  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  millions  of  dollars.  To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  object* 
bonds  were  directed  to  be  prepared,  and  from  time  to  time  delivered,  as  the 
payments  were  respectively  to  be  made.  But  in  advance  of  such  payments, 
their  delivery  was  not  authorized.  By  the  law  itself  any  transfer  of  those 
lands,  for  less  than  their  nominal  or  par  value,  was  expressly  inhibited ; 
and  from  the  fiduciary  character  of  the  trust  thus  conferred  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  not  be  delegated  to  others.  An 
agreement  was,  nevertheless,  entered  into  by  the  Governar  with  ££  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company”  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  by  which  that  company,,  in  the  character  of  £i  agents  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,”  upon  a  commission  or  charge  of  2J  per  cent.,  stipulated  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  loan,  and  by  instalments  running  into  several  years,  to  cause  the 
meney  to  be  advanced.  The  guaranty  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  being  then  given  for  the  sum  of  three  million  of  dollars  or  more,  and 
that  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  being  taken  for  the  rest, 
the  bonds  of  the  State  were  all  most  improvidently  delivered  over.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  loan  were  advanced  during  that  year,  and 
in  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  paid  out  upon  contracts  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  works  upon  the  lines  of  communication  directed  to  be  commenced.. 
When  during  the  succeeding  year  (1S39)  the  Legislature  convened,  and 
these  arrangements,  with  their  sundry  modifications,  were  laid  before  that 
body,  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory ;  and  if  it  had  been  practicable,  the 
whole  of  them  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  disaffirmed.  But  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  received  and  paid 
out,  the  State  had  no  funds  to  replace.  The  bonds,  too,  were  no  longer 
within  reach,  and  could  not  be  reclaimed.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  them,  especially  those  which  were  delivered  over  to  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  were  reputed  to  have  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  sir® 
supposed  to  have  been  hypothecated  by  that  bank  as  security  upon  its  owm 
debts  there.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  after  much  consideration,  could 
see  no  alternative  but  silent  acquiescence.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be,  that  by  the  refusal  or  inability  of  these  banking  institutions  te> 
meet  their  engagements,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  received, 
the  State  will  have  incurred  the  loss  of  some  million  and  a  half  or  more 
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of  dollars  through  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  nearly 
a  million  by  the  defalcation  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company — 
t.  e.  if  all  those  bonds  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders, 
without  notice.  And  now,  sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  say  to 
you,  that  for  some  few  years  past  the  Slate  has  been  utterly  unable  to  pay 
the  accruing  interest  upon  (hose  bonds.  The  people  of  the  State  have 
taxed  themselves  to  the  uttermost  of  their  ability  to  pay  ;  nay,  sir.  far  be¬ 
yond  their  ability  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  their  lands 
has  become  liable  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  ! 

Sir,  I  know  full  well,  and  that  people  know  full  well,  to  what  imputations 
they  subject  themselves,  and  subject  you  too,  sir,  by  this  unhappy  defalcation  ! 
Their  consciousness  of  this,  their  deep  sensibility  in  the  matter,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  evinced  by  their  own  acts.  They  have  made  the  amende  honorable ; 
they  have  changed  their  Constitution — they  have  so  altered  their  funda¬ 
mental  law,  as  that  no  Legislature  of  the  State  can  negotiate  another  loan  of 
money  without  a  process  as  tardy  and  as  well  guarded  as  a  change  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  What  more  could  they  do?  What  one  thing  further 
•could  they  have  done,  which  they  have  not  done,  to  vindicate  their  honor, 
or  to  redeem  their  plighted  faith  ?  Was  it  indiscreet  in  us — was  it  arrogant 
folly  to  pursue  the  example  set  before  us  by  our  sister  Slates,  and  undertake 
a  work,  which  was  beyond  our  means  to  accomplish?  Let  it  be  so  sir. 
We  have  reaped  the  painful  consequences  of  our  indiscretion.  The  truth  is 
brought  home  to  us — a  truth  worthy  of  all  remembrance,  sir,  that 

“The  gods  arejast,  and  of  our  little  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.”  r " 

And  bitter,  bitter  has  been  the  chastisement  that  scourge  has  inflicted  !  A 
•chastisement  which  brought  with  it  no  redeeming  qualit  y,  which  left  behind  it 
no  magician’s  wand !  We  cannot  strike  water  from  the  flinty  rock — we 
cannot  turn  that  into  gold,  which  may  receive  our  touch  !  What  then,  may 
we  do  ?  Sir,  the  newspapers  charge  us,  with  a  design  to  repudiate  our  sol¬ 
emn  engagements !  I  know  the  people  of  Michigan,  sir,  enough  to  know,  that 
.go  where  you  may  over  this  continent,  or  over  the  other, you  will  in  no  country 
find  a  population  of  agriculturalists  more  intelligent,  more  intellectual  even,  or 
more  honest,  than  the  great  body  of.  the  farmers  of  Michigan  !  And  I  do 
*iot  think  that  you  will  find  among  them  all,  man, woman,  or  child,  who  would 
dare  avow  a  sentiment  so  unworthy — so  base  !  Why  then  shall  it  be  im¬ 
puted  to  Michigan,  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  a  wilful  violation  of  her 
plighted  faith  !  YVhy  shall  it  be  charged  against  her,  an  integral  part  of 
this  great  Union,  that  she  would  intentionally  fasten  this  foul  spot  upon  her 
escutcheon  and  yours.  That  she ,  while  the  nations  of  the  eaith  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  gaze  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  splendor  of  your 
rising-— that  she  would  thus  cast  your  name  and  her  own,  blackened  and 
mutilated,  down  the  deep  precipice  of  dishonor!  Sir,  I  spurn  the  heartless 
aspersion ! 

L  ufc  gentlemen  may  ask,  what  have  we  to  do  with  all  this !  Sir,  you  have 
everything  to  do  with  ill  For  good,  or  for  evil,  Michigan  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  Union — her  reputation  is  your  reputation,  and  you  cannot  if  you 
would,  separate  yourself  from  the  association.  You  ha ve  every  thing  to  do 
with  it ;  for  it  it  is  amply  in  your  power  to  remove  the  evils  that  oppress  us! 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  sir,  that  I  come  here  a  mendicant  to  supplicate  your 
charity  ;  no  sir,  Michigan  will  acknowledge  no  agent  as  hers,  that  should 
thus  abuse  his  place  !  But  1  come  here,  with  all  the  respect  and  all  the 
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veneration  due  to  this  paternal  Government,  and  ask  you  so  to  administer 
that  public  domain,  which  is  in  your  hands,  as  shall  give  effect  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  granted  to  you  by  Virginia  ;  the  purposes  contempla¬ 
ted  and  promised  by  the  ordinance#of  1787,  the  purposes  of  \ he  Constitution 
itself ;  and  then  you  will  pass  this  bill.  I  ask  you.  when  you  take  from  a 
sovereign  State  of  this  Union  that  eminent  domain  which  was  promised 
us,  which  the  “  Original  States”  all  have,  and  from  which  is  deduced  the 
right  of  taxation ,  that  you  give  us  some  fair  and  proportionate  equivalent  for 
what  you  take.  1  ask  you,  when  we,  not  as  a  voluntary  courtesy,  but  from 
necessity^  by  our  own  hard  labor,  double — treble — quadruple  the  value  of 
your  land,  that  you  make  to  us  some  small  compensation  for  what  we 
have  done !  And  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  if  our  claim  upon  you  be  a  just 
one,  now — now  is  the  time  to  recognise  and  allow  it. 

This  bill  has  been  pending  before  Congress  since  the  winter  of  lS42-’43. 
Twice  it  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  twice  it  has  been  reported  favorably 
upon  in  the  House,  but  for  final  action,  was  not  reached  there.  Feeling 
that  its  provisions  are  warranted  by  justice  and  sound  policy  ;  and  knowing 
that  if  affirmed,  they  would  almost  at  once  extricate  the  State  from  its  deep 
embarrassments,  its  final  passage  has  been  looked  for  with  great  solicitude, 
and  earnest  hope.  But,  sir,  it  is  now  getting  to  be  that  sort  of  “  hope  de¬ 
ferred,  that  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  State  have 
approached  a  crisis,  which  requires  its  immediate  action.  And  now ,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  doubly  important  that  this  bill  should  pass.  Every  Board  of 
Works  of  the  State,  for  the  four  or  five  past  years — however  constituted 
wkh  reference  to  the  party  associations  of  its  members — have  concurred 
in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  declaration,  that  if  the  great  work  of  the  State, 
the  Central  Railroad,  were  finished  to  its  point  of  destined  termination  on. 
Lake  Michigan,  its  productive  revenue  would  certainly  enable  the  State  to 
meets  its  engagements,  and  pay  its  accruing  interest.  The  utmost  efforts  of 
the  Slate,  therefore,  were  directed  towards  the  completion  of  that  work;  and 
although  the  revenues  of  the  road  itseif  have  been  applied  to  its  extension 
and  improvement,  yet  it  has  scarcely  reached  two  thirds  of  the  distance. 
But  those  revenues  can  now  no  longer  be  so  applied,  for,  from  the  first  of 
January  last,  they  are  solemnly  pledged  to  the  bondholders.  If  they  were 
adequate  to  the  end  had  in  view  by  the  hypothecation,  it  would  be  well; 
but  it  is  not  so  ;  they  fall  immeasurably  short  of  it.  And  it  is  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  road  is  not,  and  by  any  means  now  in  the  control  of  the  State, 
cannot  be,  carried  to  its  western  terminus,  that  its  revenues  will  be  of  little 
avail.  But  the  faith  of  the  State,  is  not  the  less  pledged  to  make  immediate 
provision  for  the  great  deficiency.  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  sir,  that 
if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  I  have  warrant  for  saying,  it  will  enable  the 
State  certainly,  though  not  without  severe  economy  and  much  good  judg¬ 
ment,  to  provide  fully  for  it.  If  it  do  not  pass  into  a  law,  I  see  no  alter¬ 
native,  but  a  sale,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  of  all  the  public  works  of  the  State 
to  some  great  and  wealthy  company,  holding  means  to  finish  and  extend 
this  road  ;  thus  leaving  the  travelling  public  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  soul¬ 
less  corporation  ;  leaving  the  State  shorn  of  its  future  means,  its  credit  fa¬ 
tally  impaired,  and  with  pecuniary  embarrassments  entailed  upon  it,  to 
which  I  can  see  no  end  !  It  is  in  these  circumstances,  sir,  that  our  Legis¬ 
lature  is  now  convened.  These  circumstances  have  been  fully  placed  be- 
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fore  it.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  occu¬ 
pied  in  devising  some  project,  if  that  be  possible,  which  may  enable  it  to 
meet  this  fearful  crisis,  in  such  manner,  as  not  to  blight  forever  all  hope  of 
future  prosperity  ! 


Auditor  General’s  Office, 

Detroit,  October  10,  1842. 

Sir: — I  have  made  such  examinations  of  the  returns  for  1840,  1841,  of  lands  delin¬ 
quent  for  taxes,  as  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  communication  of  the  Hon.  William 
Woodbridge,  submitted  to  this  Department.  And  the  average  tax  for  State,  coun¬ 
ty,  township,  highway,  and  school  purposes,  on  each  unimproved  80  acre  lot,  is  about 
$3  22.  This  is  a  much  smaller  tax  than  was  assessed  for  former  years,  owing  in  part 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  1840,  and  partly  to  the  lower  valuations  of  the  asses¬ 
sors.  If  any  thing  further  is  necessary  to  meet  the  request  referred  to,  it  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  HAMMOND. 

His  Excellency  George  Barry.  Auditor  General. 

Note. — It  will  readily  appear  by  arithmetical  computation,  that  if  all  the  lands 
within  the  State  were  made  subject  to  taxation,  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  upon  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  State,  and  taxed  according  to  the  same  ad  valorem 
principle,  would  exceed  $1,200,000  per  annum. 
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